A simple explanation of why some 
teachers are better satisfied than are 
others with the leadership provided by 
principals would be exceedingly helpful 
to administrators. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are probably many explan- 
ations and most of them are not simple. 


There are undoubtedly many factors in- 
volved in the relationships among teach- 
ers and principals. Some of them would 
be extremely difficult to identify and 
study; others can be studied, particu- 
larly those related to the attitudes 
which teachers have toward their leaders 
and the relationship of these attitudes 
to their satisfaction with teaching. 
Among the research that has been done in 
this area was a study conducted in four 
elementary and three secondary schools 
in four different school systems in 
Illinois during 1954.1! 


Attitudes toward Leadership 


The study was based on the theory that 
followers' attitudes and expectations in 
a leadership situation are of crucial 
importance in determining the success of 
the activity and, in turn, in measuring 
the individual and group satisfaction 
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derived by the persons interacting in 
the situation. It was felt that fol- 
lowers who were similar in their atti- 
tudes toward the leadership process 
would likewise derive a similar amount 
of satisfaction from working in the 
leadership situation. This theory, when 
applied to the dynamics of a school sit- 
uation, suggests (1) that teachers do 
develop a particular expectancy as to 
how the principal or superintendent 
should feel and act toward them, (2) 
that to the extent which teachers agree 
with each other and their leader on the 
source of authority in their working 
situation they will also agree as to the 
amount of satisfaction they derive from 
working in the situation, and (3) that 
groups in which there is a high amount 
of agreement or homogeneity as to the 
kind of leadership the members desire to 
work with also show a higher level of 
group satisfaction than in others char- 
acterized by less agreement. 


Attitudes toward authority were used 
as the basic substance for identifying 
attitudes toward leadership. These 
ranged from dependency on the principal 
as an authority figure to a feeling of 
independency from the principal and de- 
pendence on the group of fellow-teachers 
for direction and authority. These two 
types of attitudes were termed "leader- 
centered" and "follower-centered." 
Teachers who possessed the "leader- 
centered" attitude emphasized the prin- 
cipal's status, position, and prestige; 
their attitude reflected an irrational 
allegiance to the principal. Those who 
possessed the "follower-centered" atti- 
tude preferred to have responsibility 
and authority shared among all members 
of the faculty, based on individual 


competence and the requirements of 4 
particular situation. 
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These differing attitudes toward lead- 
ership may be the result of certain con- 
scious and unconscious needs of the in- 
dividual personality which dictates the 


kind of leadership it seeks. In any 
event, this type of study focuses atten- 
tion on the teacher in a school leader- 
ship situation, particularly on his con- 
ception of the "ideal" leader who can 
best fulfill his needs. 


Attitudes and Satisfaction 


Two separate research instruments were 
designed for use in the study. One iden- 
tified attitudes toward leadership and 
the other measured teacher satisfaction. 


Attitudes toward leadership were 
studied by means of the Q-technique. ” 
Q-technique is a method by which the at- 
titudes or behavioral tendencies of an 
individual can be studied systematically. 
Statements related to the attitudes be- 
ing studied are placed on cards which a 
person sorts according to the importance 
which he personally attaches to each 
statement. On the basis of the sorting 
which he and any other individuals par- 
ticipating in the study may make, the 
researcher is able to make statistical 
analyses of the data which reveal the 
attitudinal tendencies of the partici- 
pants. 


In this study, eighty statements deal- 
ing with leader-centered and group- 
centered leadership behavior were sorted 
and weighted by the principals and 
teachers. (They assigned weights to the 
statements in accordance with a normal 
distribution pattern which permitted a 
highly refined method of statistical 
analysis of their responses.) 


The eighty statements which the prin- 
cipals and teachers sorted were devel- 
oped in accordance with a plan known as 
a "balanced block design." As was indi- 
cated earlier, it was the outgrowth of 
the theory of leadership based on the 
idea that a teacher seeks to fulfill his 
personality needs in his relationships 
with the principal and his fellow teach- 
ers, and that such needs can best be 
satisfied by one of two ways, depending 
on his personality: (1) by dependence on 
the principal or (2) by independence 
from the principal and dependence on the 
faculty group. Each statement used in- 
cluded two elements, an indication of a 
teacher's personality need and an indi- 


cation of the fulfillment of that need. 
One half of the statements indicated de- 
pendence on the principal and the other 
half expressed dependence on the faculty 
group. Each teacher sorting the state- 
ments was instructed to weight each 
statement in accordance with his concep- 
tion of the "ideal" principal with whom 
he would like most to work in his par- 
ticular school situation. 


At the same time that the teachers 
made the Q-sort, they were asked also to 
rate the satisfaction they derived from 
their personal and professional rela- 
tions with the principal and the other 
members of their teaching group, and 
their over-all satisfaction derived from 
the total situation. A five-point rating 
scale was used to measure each of these 
different aspects of satisfaction. 


The seven schools included in the 
study were selected on the basis of size 
of faculty and their willingness to par- 
ticipate; no attempt was made to be 
selective on the basis of random samp- 
ling or trait distributions. They in- 
eluded two pairs of public elementary 
schools, two public secondary schools in 
separate systems, and one private second- 
ary school. In each, there were twelve 
to fifteen teachers and a principal. The 
writer met with each school group to ad- 
minister the research instruments and to 
collect the data. 


Space does not permit a detailed de- 
scription of the rather elaborate sta- 
tistical treatment given the data col- 
lected; only a general outline of the 
procedure will be given here. Each re- 
spondent's sort was correlated with 
every other person's sort in each group; 
from these correlations three factors 
were extracted by means of factor analy- 
sis. The relationship between similarity 
of attitudes toward leadership and level 
of satisfaction rating was then studied. 
Finally, comparisons were made between 
sub-groupings of teachers in terms of 
factor difference and satisfaction 
ratings. 


Similarity and Satisfaction 


When the statistical analysis of the 
responses obtained from each school and 
from the schools as a group was com- 
pleted, several tendencies seemed to 
emerge. The following are perhaps the 


most significant for the school admin- 
istrator. 
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1. The more alike members of a teach- 
ing group are in terms of their atti- 
tudes toward leadership, the more they 
are alike in amount of satisfaction de- 
rived from working in the school situa- 
tion. This finding was revealed in 
groups when the high half (satisfaction 
wise) was compared with the low half: 
teachers high in satisfaction showed 
themselves to be alike in their descrip- 
tion of an ideal principal; teachers low 
in satisfaction showed themselves to be 
different from the high satisfaction 
group in this respect but quite similar 
to other teachers who rated their satis- 
faction low. 


2. The greater the unity within a 
group in attitudes toward leadership, 
the higher the satisfaction in the 
group. When faculties were compared on 
the basis of their solidarity or homo- 
geneity of attitudes toward leadership, 
those school groups high in homogeneity 
were high also in overall satisfaction 
derived from their work situation. 


3. The more alike a teaching group is 
in terms of group-centered attitudes 
toward leadership, the higher the level 
of teacher satisfaction in the group. 
This relationship was shown in at least 
two different kinds of comparisons in 
the data. First, when principals were 
compared with their teachers, it was 
noted that those schools where the prin- 
cipal and his teachers both showed a 
high preference for group-centered lead- 
ership, the satisfaction level was much 
higher than in schools in which there 
was a large gap between the principal 
and his group in these attitudes. The 
level of satisfaction was notably low 
when the principal dropped below the 
group and showed less affinity for 
group-centered attitudes than his teach- 
ers; it was notably high when he ex- 
ceeded his teachers as a group in his 
level of group centeredness. Second, when 
halves of groups, divided on the basis 
of satisfaction ratings, were compared 
as to attitudes toward leadership, it 
was found that in the schools in which 
these halves were alike as to their 
preference for group-centered leadership 
the satisfaction was higher than in 
groups in which there was wide diver- 
gence between these halves in their 
attitude toward the group-centered 
approach. 
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4. The extent to which a principal re- 
veals himself to be one who encourages 
teachers to be less dependent on him and 
more interdependent on each other, the 
higher the teacher satisfaction in the 
group. 


Implications for the Administrator 


Although these findings are in the 
nature of hypotheses which need a con- 
siderable amount of additional testing 
before they can be accepted with any 
high level of confidence, it seems that 
they do have substantial meaning for the 
school administrator. First, they add 
more credence to the theory which empha- 
sizes the importance of a follower's at- 
titudes toward the leader's role. They 
indicate that teachers do have a mental 
picture of an "ideal leader" with whom 
they would like to work in their school 
situation and, as their "leader ideal” 
picture more nearly coincides with the 
type of leadership they perceive to 
exist in the situation, their feelings 
of satisfaction from working in the 
school are increased. On the other hand, 
greater dissimilarity between their 
"ideal" and their perception of reality 
results in reduced satisfaction. 


Second, they suggest that the princi- 
pal or superintendent, to be the leader, 
must be aware of the attitudes of the 
teachers, their individual, sub-group, 
and collective differences and similari- 
ties. Equipped with this knowledge of 
the nature of his group, he could in- 
crease the effectiveness of the group 
and his function by seeking to unify and 
harmonize the prevailing differences 
among them and, at the same time, attempt 
to bring his own leadership attitudes 
into a compatible relationship with his 
group. His position of leadership will 
probably be even stronger if his atti- 
tudes are beyond the aspirational tend- 
encies of the group. 
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Third, they substantiate a broader 
theory of leadership which points to the 
importance of the social and political 
ideology of a people as it reflects it- 
self in human interaction. These ideolo- 
gies may differ among nations and among 
regions and communities within nations 
and areas, but whatever their nature 
they seek out a certain type of leader- 
ship which is in harmony and compatible 
with basic attitudes toward authority.-: 


The school administrator must be 
keenly aware of his subordinates' atti- 
tudes toward authority and leadership, 
whether they be socially or personality 
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dictated. He must identify their nature 
and direction by Q@technique or by other 
less sophisticated means, trying to 
unify these attitudes among the various 
groups and taking steps to modify his 
own behavior to match and perhaps exceed 
the aspirations of his subordinates. 


Iponald C. Moyer, "Teachers' Attitudes toward 
Leadership as They Relate to Teacher Satisfac- 
tion. " Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1954. 


*this technique is described in detail in the 
following volume: 


William Stephenson, The Study of Behavior. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953. 


group-centered leadership? 


1. In what way, if any, can a principal or superintendent modify his be- 
havior to match the expectations of teachers and, at the same time, 


avoid-violating the principles of leadership in which he has a firm 
belief? ~ 


2. What can a principal or superintendent do when he finds part of the 
teaching staff wanting leader-centered leadership and part wanting 


3. What are the implications of Moyer's study for school boards when 
they are employing administrators? 
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